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TOLSTOY AND THE RUSSIAN SPHINX. 

WILBUR M. TJRBAN. 
I. 

N THE midst of the amazing revelations of the Russia of 



I 



to-day, many of us have doubtless been rereading our 
Tolstoy. For most of us Russia and this "greatest of all 
the Russians," as Mr. Howells calls him, have been identi- 
fied in a quite exceptional way. Of all the Russians we 
have known him best. He more than any other has seemed 
to reveal Russia to us. 

There have always been two opinions of Tolstoy as there 
have always been two ideas of Russia. Is it true that 
if you scratch a Russian you will alwayis find a Tartar? Is 
Russia really the " bear that walks like a man, " or a simple, 
appealing child of nature masquerading for a time in the 
head and pelt of a bear? In the last two years I have been 
rereading my Tolstoy, but I have also been reading his 
biographers and critics. Is he the simple peasant, the 
"Grand Moujik" of popular fame, or the intellectual Tartar, 
the bitter and sinister old man of some of his critics? Is 
his an evangel of love or a mission of spiritual anarchy? For 
me the mystery of Russia and the mystery of Tolstoy have 
always been one and the same. Haunted by these ques- 
tions, I am reminded of the curious words of another great 
Russian who certainly knew his Russia. Tourgeniev tells us 
that he had before him constantly "her vast simple counte- 
nance, motionless and veiled like a sphinx of Oedipus. " As 
though fascinated by an inner vision, he cries: "She will 
swallow me up later on. I seem to see her large inert gaze 
fixed upon me with its dreamy scrutinizing appropriate to 
eyes of stone. Never mind, Sphinx, I shall return to thee; 
and thou mayest devour me at the last if I do not guess thy 
riddle!" 

The sphinx-like character of the Russian soul is not a 
mere figure of speech. As it appears on the pages of Rus- 
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sian literature, it is one gigantic and threatening question- 
mark. The why and the wherefore, the wherefrom and 
whereto of life are everywhere present. They haunt the 
face of every peasant; the cool and silent hours of every 
more articulate mind mean their return. They obtrude 
themselves in the feastings andsocial functions, in the every- 
day business of life, in a way that is distinctly disconcerting 
to the western mind. 

This eternal questioning has its source, no doubt, partly 
in external conditions, social and political. Yet deeper than 
all this we feel a peculiar quality of temperament that 
yokes a pitiless self-analysis with utter naivete of impulse; 
that mixes intellect and crass emotion in strange propor- 
tions. We are told that the Russian will alternate between 
oriental cruelty and feminine softness; that he will tear 
out his heart for his friends to look at and will he out- 
rageously immediately afterward; that he will get drunk 
and beat his servants only to grovel before them in abject 
contrition; that he will break the moral law completely 
and take his life for an empty scruple. Instinctive religion 
he has, but while it may rise to the highest levels of trust 
and prayer, it is always ready in the next moment to revert 
to the crudest of superstition. He will labor with a brute 
tenacity that is almost meaningless, but will turn with a 
destructive fury against the products of his own labor. 
We are told all this, but we do not understand it. Never- 
theless, when we once catch this outrageous Russian 
rhythm, an almost perfect rendering of which is to be found 
in Strindberg's picture of Peter the Great — in whom indeed 
there is scarcely one of these contradictions which does not 
appear in imperial potency — then we be^n to comprehend 
how in this fatal facility for revulsions and revenges of 
feeling, the Russian must indeed become an eternal question 
to himself. 

The fabulous monster of Greek mythology was a hybrid, 
represented generally as having the winged body of a lion 
and the head and breast of a woman. Those who know the 
Russian at first hand explain his mixed psychology in terms 
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of racial origins and tragedies. We are told that this in- 
stability of temperament, these contrasts of strength and 
weakness, of insensibility and kindness, all this genius for 
reaction and revulsion, is the result of a tremendous mixture 
of races and ideals. Western culture, moreover, developed 
almost wholly independently of the Sclav; and, though 
grafted upon the byzantine stock, has remained in many 
respects a foreign good. Ideals, classical and romantic, 
the Russian "intellectual" has been able to appropriate 
with surprising rapidity, in so far as they have appealed to 
his variegated instincts and emotions, but he has always 
shown a supreme distaste for the disciplining of intellect 
which alone gives these ideals their stability and their worth. 
These are indeed old explanations, but in such secrets of 
racial and cultural alchemy we must still look for an under- 
standing of that fascinating but forbidding temperament 
which, despite the changes of the moment, is none the less 
written indelibly into Russian literature and art. To 
such sources we must look for an understanding of the 
gigantic and threatening question-mark that stares at us 
from every page. In them also we must seek the clue to 
those strange revulsions of feeling, the "temperamental 
nihilism" which so often constitutes the Russian's answer 
to the riddle of life. Enfant terrible of the nations, hybrid 
of east and of west, — all the irrationality of his double 
nature comes to the surface in this return wave of crass and 
instinctive emotion that swallows up question and ques- 
tioner alike. 

Such, at least, is the Russia that fixed her large inert 
gaze upon Tourgeniev. That he saw all this in her dreamy 
and scrutinizing eyes, is evident on every page of his works. 
It was this, he knew, that would swallow him up also in the 
end. 

II. 

For many Tolstoy has always been more of a symbol than 
a man. The large, flat, stump-like nose, thick lips, bushy 
eyebrows, small gray eyes, and somewhat unkempt beard — 
that total ugUness which caused him so much pain in his 
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earlier years, but which was later heightened by the con- 
stant presence in his portraits of the shapeless peasant 
costume — these were for most of us but the outward and 
visible signs of an inward and spiritual grace. To look upon 
that face, become so familiar, was to yield almost insensibly 
to the collective illusion of a fond world that cried, the 
Grand Moujik, and thought that in that cry the last word 
had been said. 

The Tolstoy cult was indeed inevitable, as inevitable 
perhaps as the detachment of any mediaeval saint from his 
dark and irrational background. With a pathetic readiness 
for types of personaUty that suggest salvation, we seized 
upon Tolstoy as a symbol of the simple human, abstracted 
from all that was Russian and racial. By one of those ef- 
fects of chiaroscuro, which are the very conditions of hero- 
worship, his central figure stood out from the dark back- 
ground of primitive, savage, and byzantine Russia. He 
was "the light that shineth in the darkness"; and, as in 
some of the great masterpieces of light and shade, the light 
seemed to emanate from the central figure, while in that 
light the formless Russian background took on a darkness 
as great as his own light. 

Yet there were always those who did not yield to the 
illusion, those who did not bow to the symbol. I have 
been rereading my Tolstoy, but I have also been recalling 
the emotions with which some of his later books and more 
daring ideas were received. Certainly a very real process 
of disillusionment was in progress before his death. The 
old man of Poliana seemed to live up to our ideals neither 
of peasant nor of saint. Saints do indeed sometimes ask 
disconcerting questions, but in their answers they do not 
usually reveal the forbidding philosophy that underlies the 
Kreutzer Sonata. We did not expect the simple peasant to 
raise the raucous cries of What is Art? So it was that, as one 
by one these rigid, cruel and bitter — shall we not also say 
splendidly barbaric and anarchical? — lines appeared on his 
face, many asked themselves the question, is he not, after 
all, more Russian than human? Fascinated, we looked 
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again at what had so long appeared familiar. All at once 
it was discovered that "the eyes of the old man were rigid 
and glassy and full of bitter thought." The cry was 
actually heard: "will not some one at last unmask the 
viUain?" 

Of Tolstoy more than anyone else, perhaps, it may be 
said that everything he wrote was autobiographical. His 
Confession was no more a confession than any one of his 
novels. It was an epitome of them all. His turning to art 
in his early manhood was as much the result of a crisis in 
his experience, as his later turning from it. The profligate 
young ofl&cer who threw up his commission and fled to the 
Caucasus, there to seek the natural and the primitive, is 
the same passionate and disillusioned old man who later 
fled from home and family to seek peace in the supernatural 
and in death. One is as much a part of his life's pilgrimage 
as the other. 

This autobiographical note is struck at the very beginning, 
and in a way, one may well believe, that gave the keynote 
to all that followed. The Cossacks is the first fruit of his 
flight to the mountains. In it we learn how he was pursued 
by the questions of Ufe. We learn also how, in the com- 
pany of primitive man and woman, he found "how good 
it was to forget the questions of Ufe." "Ah," he cries, "if 
I could become a cossack like Lukashka, could steal horses, 
could get tipsy on thick red wine, shout ribald songs, shoot 
men down, creep in through her window at night when 
drunk, without any thought of what I was doing or why I 
did it, that would be another matter. Then we might 
understand each other, then I might be happy. What is 
the most terrible and deUghtful thing with me is that I 
understand Marianka, while she will never understand me. 
It is not because she is inferior to me; on the contrary she 
ought not to understand me. She is happy; she is like 
nature itself, is beautiful, calm and absolutely self-con- 
tained. " 

This is undoubtedly boyish Weltschmerz. The youthful 
ideals of the tipsy cossack and the unattainable peasant 
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girl passed away. But the eternal questions remained, as also 
the longing for oneness with nature and the unconscious. 

The characters of Tolstoy's novels are all in fact but so 
many trembling mortals standing before the Russian 
sphinx. The Russian in each of them asks the eternal 
question of the meaning of life and love; and the Russian 
in them has for each the same answer. We have only to 
recall that group of characters, Levine, Anna, Vronski, 
Koutousov, Pierre, in whom for most of us so much of 
Russia is supremely embodied, to realize that they are all 
variants on the one theme. Whether man or woman, 
prince or pauper, peasant or intellectual, it is always the 
same Russian soul, with its large inert gaze that we see. 
Russian they all are, but they are also their author's alter 
egos. The tyrannical ideas that make their fate are also his 
own intellectual and moral preoccupations. 

In view of the later developments of Tolstoy's thought, 
it may seem an exaggeration to say that the problem of sex 
has always constituted one of his two or three great preoc- 
cupations. Nevertheless, there is scarcely one of his larger 
works which does not, side by side with other motifs, 
contain a complete study of love. War and Peace contains 
several minor episodic studies, Anna Karenina, two com- 
plete contrasting developments, and Family Happiness, for 
instance, is written entirely around this theme. 

To many this is the most forbidding element in all 
Tolstoy's works. The peculiar Russian frankness with 
which the primal passion is assented to, is equalled only by 
the passion with which it is followed up and interrogated. 
It is here that the penetrative imagination of the Sclav has 
let itself loose most brutally upon the romantic wrappings 
of the cosmic seed. The instinct of the west is altogether 
in the direction of the removal and detachment of the 
object through the medium of lyrical and dramatic objecti- 
fication. These inborn habits of envisaging love, a protec- 
tion against the disillusionment of sated passion and of 
penetrative thought alike, seem to have been largely denied 
the Sclav. The simplification of love, its reduction to the 
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lowest terms, with consequent mystical ecstacy or brutal 
revenges, — all this seems inherent in the Russian tempera- 
ment. 

It is mainly in the hearts of women, such as Anna and 
Katioucha, that Tolstoy reads, and with an awful ease, 
the marks of these revenges. But his men are by no means 
exempt. Such love he describes as "like opium or hashish; 
the sensation is overpowering and delightful but it passes. 
It is not in human nature not to wish to renew the ex- 
perience, and for this novelty is indispensable." Each 
repetition of the ecstacy serves but to hasten the disclosure 
of the cold and brutal egoism that underlies it, the in- 
evitable satiety and the revulsions of feeling that are its 
predestined goal. In Family Happiness, on the other hand, 
we find a study of that gentler, though no less inevitable 
disillusionment, the gradual succumbing to the universal 
and the usual, with its dulUng of sensibility and ennui. 
"Let all be again as it used to be. It can be, can it not?" 
the woman asks, gazing into his eyes. "Let us not try to 
repeat the experiment of life," the man replies. "Let us 
not deceive each other. There will be none of the old 
anxieties and agitations — thank God for it. Sufficient 
happiness has fallen to our lot. Now it is necessary for 
us to step aside and give room for some one to pass," he 
said, pointing to the nurse who with Vanya came and 
stood at the terrace door. . . . This might be said to 
be almost normal and indeed to have a beauty of a certain 
kind. But in later treatments of the same theme — the 
marriage of Levine and Kitty in Anna Karenina and of 
Pierre and Natacha in War and Peace, there is no longer 
any element of beauty. His mordant realism leaves noth- 
ing unsaid. One feels indeed — even more intensely perhaps, 
the same racial shame as before the ravages of bodily death. 
For Tolstoy the dilemma of passion has no middle ground. 
In Anna Karenina it is absolute. Over against the long 
drawn out death of marital passion of Levine and Kitty is 
set the violent death of love in Anna and Vronski. Death 
by inches or death by a blow is the logic of passion. 
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This is Tolstoy's answer to the question, "where shall 
love be found?" It may be taken as typical of his answer 
to the other fundamental questions of life. To the "will 
to power" he presents a similar dilemma, the answer to 
which is no less forbidding than the philosophy of the 
Kreutzer Sonata. Here also the presence of ascetic chris- 
tian elements does not save it from displaying the diabolism 
of a Schopenhauer. 

Tolstoy's conversion to the cult of the non-resisting 
Doukhobor is dramatic and picturesque. But its dramatic 
character should not obscure the long line of characters 
throughout his novels in whom the "will to power" em- 
bodies itself in varying forms. In the crude force of the 
Cossack his idealizing imagination had found the germ of 
many heroes, but it was only to see them vanish before 
his penetrative intellect, confounded all by a fundamental 
contradiction in the will to power itself, appearing as soon 
as that will becomes self-conscious. 

In Sebastopol Sketches the illusion of the hero is laid, but 
it is in War and Peace that the philosophy which underlies 
the criticism appears. Of the former it has been truly said 
that the acuteness of his observation of the moral instincts 
on the field of battle has never been equalled, before or after. 
He shows us how the very men who behaved like heroes 
under fire, a moment after betray the meanest selfishness. 
Meanness and confusion of aims are the rule in the camp 
and on the march. Galvanized by the emotions or acci- 
dents of the fight into a momentary singleness of purpose, 
with the stimulus removed, this fictitious heroism of battle 
disappears as quickly as it came. War itself is a huge 
blunder, a chapter of accidents; and the only hero of the 
Crimean War is the private soldier, "who knows not how 
great a thing it is to die for one's country!" In War and 
Peace, on the other hand, the characters all fall easily into 
two groups : those who represent the assertion of the will 
to life, who consciously pursue some aim — ^the two emperors. 
Prince Bolkonski and his old father, the Kouraguine family, 
and the heroine of the story, Natacha Rostov — and those 
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who allow the current of life to sweep them along, such as 
Peter Bezoukhov, old Rostov, the Princess Marie, Platon 
Karataiev and Koutousov. Here then, in peace as well as 
in war, the two alternatives of life are allowed to play them- 
selves out. One is at a loss to decide which is the worst 
horn of the dilemma, the futility of individual self-assertion, 
or the irrationality of social passions and forces. Before 
these two paradoxical forces of life, the quietism of the ass 
between the two bundles of hay seems to be the only middle 
ground. 

At the close of this period of his life, Tolstoy said of Ufe 
and art alike: "I saw only one thing at this time. Death. 
All else was a lie." Death had become his third great 
preoccupation. With the indescribable singularity of the 
Russian temperament, he shrank as Uttle from naked mor- 
tality as from naked vitality. With bodily death he had 
always been familiar; had in fact, sought it out with predilec- 
tion on the battlefields and in the hospitals of the Crimean 
and Russian campaigns. No less persistently had he 
haunted the death-beds of peace, seemingly with the desire 
and hope of finding an inner and spiritual grace for the 
outer and bodily signs. The death of Nicholas Levine in 
Anna Karenina and of the old Count Bezoukhov in War 
and Peace are masterpieces of that realism which creates an 
intolerable meaning from an interminable addition of 
particulars. In The Three Deaths, with its pictures of the 
agonizing death of a nobly-born woman, the easy death 
of a man of humble birth, and the happy unconscious death 
of a felled tree, it becomes a symbol of his growing "philoso- 
phy of the unconscious." In his book The Meaning of 
Life, in which he seems to identify himself with the attitude 
of the Kreutzer Sonata — and which was indeed later ap- 
pended to that work — this philosophy is finally clearly 
stated. He points out the contradiction between our 
individual life with its sense of immortality, and our outer 
and material surroundings which all speak to us of death. 
From this paradox of life he deduces renunciation of the 
will to life itself. 
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III. 

Of all human documents that profess to follow the in- 
stinct of life to its source, Tolstoy's confession is the most 
marvelous in its brute sincerity. Whether it be due to 
sober classical ideals of expression, or to I know not what 
ineradicable instiiict of belief, all the other great monuments 
of the search for God — the confessions or meditations of an 
Augustine, an Anselm, a Pascal, or a Descartes — fail to 
produce completely the illusion of reality. In all of them 
there are hidden reserves, even make-believes, that make 
them nearer akin to art than to reality. One feels that 
the issue never was really in doubt, that there is an element 
of artistic convention in every dubito omnium, and that the 
raising of difficulties is merely a device for the intensifica- 
tion of a faith innate, for the greater glory of a God who 
has never really withdrawn himself. Saint Augustine 
always has on his priestly robes, Anselm his doctor's gown, 
and Descartes his doublet and hose. But with Tolstoy the 
case is different. For him there are no conventions, no 
reserves. He gives us himself in the interval between the 
casting off of the conventional frock coat and the donning of 
the moujik's tunic. We are face to face with a naked soul. 

The first impression is undoubtedly that of a miracle 
of conversion, of a turning from death unto life, a complete 
reversal of all that had gone before. The effect of chiaros- 
curo, of the detachment of the peasant saint from his dark 
and irrational background, is indeed inevitable. To Tol- 
stoy himself, doubtless, it marked, as he said, an "illumina- 
tion of reason," which passed all understanding and an- 
swered all questions. To the observer who dogs his steps, 
it is a revelation of quite another character. For one thing, 
the very abandon with which he strips himself appears, on 
second thought, to be but a continuation of his past 
temper. We no longer merely feel the Russian atmosphere 
of his novels, created by the medium of art and enveloping 
characters more or less external to the author himself. 
This Russian temper has now become the very blood and 
marrow of his naked style. 
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Closer study of the contents of the Confession serves but 
to deepen this sense of continuity, to show indeed why, 
in the very moment of illumination, of revelation of the 
simple, the universal, and wholly human, we receive the 
impression of something singular and racial. In his novels, 
the characters are so many trembling mortals standing 
before the Russian sphinx. The Confession is but the 
epitome of the novels. One after the other, the same char- 
acters reappear, now as types, as disembodied souls, stripped 
of the trappings and circumstance of life, facing the 
naked alternatives of their being: either satiety, disillusion 
and death; or illusion and meaningless hfe that is worse 
than death. But here Tolstoy goes to the root of the 
matter. In the very exigency of his own personal passion 
for truth, which at last tears away all the veils of art and 
lifts the individual fate to the region of the universal and 
inevitable, is disclosed the one great and original sin com- 
mon to them all. This one unforgivable sin is simply and 
briefly, to think. Intellect is the mother of all illusion and 
the destroyer of life. 

A consuming hate of intellect is the deepest note of the 
Confession. In it, as well as in all his writings which fol- 
lowed, is to be found the bitterest arraignment of the in- 
tellectualism and civiUzation of our time, the deepest and 
most disconcerting expression of the hatred of thought and 
its complexities which sleeps in the instinctive soul of the 
mob. This impatience of all reasoned solutions of the 
problems of life, so characteristic of the Russian temper, 
was always present in Tolstoy. One recalls the studied 
irony with which, as for instance in War and Peace, beside 
the futility of intellect is placed the sufficiency of the 
simple mind. But in the Confession mere impatience and 
disdain develop into a philosophical passion. The pas- 
sionate generalization, "all is a lie," acquires the dignity of 
a philosophical axiom. Science and philosophy are both 
essentially self-defeating. Science, in seeking the infinitely 
Uttle of analysis, leads but to a meaningless infinite regress. 
Philosophy with all its super-human efforts at synthesis. 
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leaves moods of disillusionment, satiety and pessimism. 
The last word of philosophy is pessimism, that of science, 
nonsense. All this some have found amusing. And in- 
deed one may smile at the childish eagerness with which he 
heard and repeated the good news that some Russian 
scientist had demolished Darwin; one may rail with Nordau 
when he cries that this great Russian "speaks of science as 
a blind man might speak of colors"; or again one may be 
partly amused and partly scandalized at the way in which 
this same great Russian goes tilting among the great 
philosophies, in What is Art? The really significant thing 
in all this fierce and fanatical attack upon intellect and 
science is the source of the destructive fury. To Tolstoy 
it seems an "illumination of reason." To the thoughtful 
observer there is in it rather something of the curious 
malice with which the mystic is ever ready to turn upon the 
products of his own labor. To Tolstoy it appears some 
universal and inevitable metaphysic of the human wiU. 
To the psychologist who dogs his steps, it is a logic of quite 
another kind, that barbaric logic with which we are al- 
ready familiar, naive, feminine, cruel — that sphinx-like 
quality of the Russian soul, the return wave of mystic crass 
emotion, swallowing up question and questioner alike. 

Thus to emphasize the negative and destructive side of 
the Confession may seem to betray a singular lack of 
perspective. To minimize the positive, christian element 
in Tolstoy would indeed be as great a blunder as to fail to 
understand the fundamentally religious character of Russia 
itself. But one can scarcely deny that even Tolstoy's 
Christianity holds for the western mind something disturb- 
ing if not positively forbidding. Indeed the simple Amer- 
ican christian who remarked with a puzzled air, that "he 
either liked what Tolstoy said and disliked his way of 
saying it, or disliked what he said and liked his way of say- 
ing it," stumbled unwittingly upon a real criticism. He 
was at least partly conscious of that "malicious criticism" 
of life and thought that underlies Tolstoy's return to 
mystical religion. 
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Neither the genuineness nor the wonder of Tolstoy's 
Christianity should be questioned, but its primitiveness 
should be emphasized. To me at least it has always seemed 
that the secret of Tolstoy's conversion is to be found, not so 
much in the arguments of the Confession or in the medita- 
tion upon the Gospels, as in an emotional experience re- 
corded in Anna Karenina and to which indirect reference is 
made in the Confession itself. It is his famous description 
of the reapers, with its intangible yet vivid and altogether 
wonderful reality, the autobiographical character of which 
is indubitable. Filled with heart-burning questions, not 
only of an intellectual kind, but of a more intimate and 
personal sort, Levine is driven from the house into the field, 
where he puts on a peasant's tunic and, working by their 
side, becomes for the moment one of them. In the pilre 
abandon of labor intellect comes to rest. "All was swal- 
lowed up in this sea of joyous, universal labor" and it was 
felt that "God gave the day, God gave the strength, and the 
day and the strength consecrated the labor and yielded their 
own reward. No one dreamed of asking why this work and 
who enjoyed the fruits of it? These questions were sec- 
ondary and of no account." 

It seems like a gross exaggeration to rest the whole of 
Tolstoy's later development upon this slender thread of 
sensation and feeling; to say that this was not only the fate- 
ful moment in which he put on the moujik's tunic, and with 
it the gospel of instinctive labor and faith, but that also in 
which was born all his later critique of civilization, religion 
and art. Yet is it not to just such moments that the 
psychologist always looks for the miracle of conversion? 
Is it not also to the mysterious kinship of just such moments 
with instinctive and sub-conscious forces, that he looks for 
the explanation of the "miracle"? This spiritual kinship 
is here unmistakable. Between the youthful Tolstoy of 
the Cossacks who learned "how good it was to forget the 
questions of life, " and Tolstoy of the Confession for whom 
all questions "were swallowed up in the sea of joyous and 
universal labor," there is undoubtedly a difference, but a 
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difference only of years and experience. The lust for the 
unconscious, for oneness without a difference, is the same. 
In such moments as these, then, were engendered alike 
the hatred of the intellect that distinguishes and divides 
and the worship of instinctive labor and faith. In Tol- 
stoy's case it is not difficult to see what images were waiting 
to symbolize this new feeling of reality. It would be a 
curious misreading of his novels to overlook the minor 
figures, the peasant, the common soldier, the nurse, the 
night-watchman, forever lurking in the shadow, — now as 
more or less clearly defined individuals, now as an indistin- 
guishable rabble. Patiently they waited until his soul was 
swept and garnished; and the same tide of feeling that 
swept away the questions of hfe swept their monotonous 
visages into the center of his vision. Then, as he says in the 
Confession, it seemed that "these had always known the 
meaning of life; and had carried on this life so that it 
reached him. . . . Everything in me and around 
me" he finds, "corporeal and incorporeal, is the fruit of 
their experiences of life, even the means by which I judge 
and condemn life; all this is not mine but brought forth by 
them. I myself have been born, bred and have grown up, 
thanks to them. They have dug out the iron, have tamed 
cattle and horses, have taught how to till the ground, and 
how to live together and order life; they have taught me to 
think and to reason. And I, their production, receiving 
meat and drink from them, instructed by their thought and 
words, have proved to them that they are an absurdity! 
It is clear that I have called absurd only what I do not 
understand. " 

IV. 

There have always, I said at the beginning, been two 
ideas about Tolstoy, just as there have always been two 
wholly different opinions about Russia. This is especially 
true of all that follows the period of his "conversion." 
There are those who are unable to see in his later philosophy 
anything but a mass of jostling contradictions and in- 
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coherences. There are those, on the other hand, who see in 
him one of but two or three completely consistent and 
logical minds of the nineteenth century. Yet in this there is 
nothing strange. Anarchy is internally the most consistent 
and logical of all conceptions. It is in its external relations 
that it develops contradictions. If this is true of political 
and social anarchy, it is still more so of the spiritual type of 
Tolstoy's. 

The world's quarrel with Tolstoy is a very old one. Its 
fear of simplicity and literalness is deep-seated. It knows, 
or thinks it knows, that "ideas must be kept in the abstract." 
Tolstoy's logic is undoubted, but the world distrusts logic. 
Granted his initial assumption of the absurdity and futility 
of intellect, his ideal of the complete simplification of life, 
and his entire criticism of civilization, religion and art 
follows. If one demands "all or nothing," he is not likely 
to have much sense for the middle ground. Tolstoy found 
salvation in the brute insensibility of questionless labor. 
With perfect consistency, therefore, he would cry out 
against "the astute and diabolical invention of the division 
of labor, " against all the economies in which the mind of 
society embodies itself. His Russian temperament could 
find relief from the eternal questionings of a morbid egoism 
only in a wholesale weltering in the emotions of pity and 
love. He naturally found equally diabolical any of those 
partial reconciliations of egoism and altruism which charac- 
terize the ordered progress of society, and taught in his 
Acts of Self Sacrifice, paradoxes no less destructive than 
those of Nietzsche himself. There is after all nothing like 
the logic of a saint, even when he is most paradoxical. For 
inhumanity there is nothing to equal the temper of those 
who would be most humane. The astounding picture of 
one who was of the spiritual kin of a Beethoven, and who 
felt that kinship to the extent of acknowledging a passion for 
his music, denying to that music the character of art, 
prepares us for that crowning inhumanity which, while 
finding the secret of life in the simple faith and prayer of 
the peasant, yet turns with a destructive fury upon all 
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those symbols in which this faith is embodied and to which 
the prayer is raised. 

V. 

It has often been said, and in the main with justice, that 
it is after all as the man and still more as the artist, that 
Tolstoy is finally to be judged. The barbarisms and in- 
eptitudes of his philosophy are but the by-products of a 
life which is mainly significant for its contributions to art, if 
indeed that life itself is not his greatest work of art. From 
this point of view the most significant result of his conver- 
sion is the later simplification of his art. The sufficient 
answer to his intellectual attack on art is, it is said, his own 
quite wonderful contributions to a new and simplified art in 
his last period. 

If there is one thing enigmatical to the western mind, it is 
that "this greatest of all the men who have written since 
Shakespeare should come at last to hold the literary art in 
light esteem." Yet it is at this point that Tolstoy's in- 
human and sphinx-like answer to life's riddle is most naked 
and complete. Art was his medium for questioning life 
and, though itself the last thing to be reduced to illusion, its 
denial was involved in all the preceding negations. If the 
successive embodiments of the irrationality of the Russian 
soul which appear on the pages of his works are so many 
Frankensteins of his ow;n soul which he wipes out with a 
brutal "no" to all their questions, we are not surprised at 
a growing hate of his generative powers. It is not without 
meaning that the cry, "all is a lie" came at the end of his 
greatest novel, and that it marked the beginning of his 
revulsion against art. 

A superficial reading of his arraignment of art lends color 
to the belief that it was a deduction from his later social 
and religious views. But that is to fail entirely to see how 
wholly the art was the man and how completely his ultimate 
" artlessness " was a reflex of his later sophisticated selfless- 
ness. In the Confession Tolstoy recognized that it was his 
imagination that made it impossible to accept any of the 
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conventional solutions of the problem of life. It was this 
same imagination that made it impossible for him to find 
any satisfaction in the personal embodiments of life which 
his art created. 

Tolstoy's revulsion from an art which had become for him 
sophisticated illusion was followed by the desire to in- 
augurate a form which should be simple and universal, the 
medium for the expression of the inexpressible. That he 
almost accomplishes his desire at times, who would care to 
deny? Take for instance. The Power of Darkness — ^that 
new form of the popular drama, intended for the public who 
frequent the open-air theatres and fairs, and of which it is 
said that eighty thousand copies were sold during the first 
week. Where has the simple and awful grandeur of that 
picture of peasant avarice, lust and murder ever been 
equalled? Or again, that popular tract. Does a Man Need 
Much Land? — the tale of a peasant who gained permission to 
possess as much land as he could walk around from sunrise 
to sunset. In that picture — of his constantly growing 
desires, his efiforts to reach the goal, until at sunset it is 
gained and the man drops down dead — filling in all but a 
half dozen pages, is, pressed together, as Havelock Ellis has 
said, all the tragedy of the nineteenth century. Or, finally, 
that idyl of self-sacrifice and death. Master and Man. Here 
we get so near to ultimate reality as to have almost a feeling 
of pain. The author has almost found the one incommuni- 
cable word, and we hold our breath with fear that he may 
dare to say it. 

But what is this last word? What is it that this great 
magician, by the wizardry of his words, has taken me 
across the wind-swept weeds and snow of the desolate 
steppes to whisper into my ears? What is the secret this 
haunter of death-beds has hidden in his masterpiece of 
vicarious death? Ah, if I only knew! Of one thing I can- 
not be in doubt. It is still death and death only that he 
sees. With him I have been led to that ultimate bourne to 
which the undertow of the soul, the longing for the instinc- 
tive and unconscious inevitably goes. Is it Heaven or 
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Nirvana? If I knew I should probably read the riddle of 
Tolstoy and of the Russian sphinx. 

VI. 

I once had the privilege of attending a presentation of 
Tolstoy's unfinished posthumous play, The Light that 
Shineth in the Darkness. It was shortly after Tolstoy had 
himself emulated the hero of the play, and fled from wife 
and home into the night. The autobiographical character 
of the drama is undoubted, and the actor who created the 
part, one of the foremost continental players, recognized 
the fact in costume and make up. One seemed to have the 
great Russian before him in the life. 

The well-to-do Russian land owner, Sarynew, who wishes 
to live according to the gospel, to give his possessions to the 
poor and to love his neighbor as himself, who recognizes in 
Christianity not a beautiful dream, but the very word of 
life, is none other than Tolstoy himself. In this play, of 
which no member of his family had any knowledge, Tolstoy 
portrays the struggles he had with his family, the doubts 
that overcame him as he saw the consequences of his teach- 
ings in his own circle, the oppositions his thoughts met with 
on every hand, and the evil consequences which everywhere 
followed the application of his ideal efforts to real life. The 
only solution is flight. Sarynew attempts it, but in the face 
of the tears of his wife, both "ununderstanding child and 
cunning woman," his will breaks. Here the play stops 
abruptly, the remaining notes indicating that the author 
was at a loss how to finish it. 

That which the hero of the play had not the strength to 

do the creator of the hero afterward accomplished. The 

dramatic departure of Tolstoy from his home, and later 

from life, this double freeing of a completed personality, 

caused the world to hold its breath. The vast simple 

countenance of Russia, motionless and veiled like the 

sphinx of Egypt, had indeed, at last, drawn him to mystery, 

darkness and death. He had not solved the riddle. So I 
Vol. XXVIII.— No. 2. 7 
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had said to myself as I came away from the play. But 
perhaps he had solved it after all. Like Cadmus of old he 
had, perhaps, spoken the word that should set his country 
free. May not that dramatic flight to the wilderness yet be 
reckoned as one of the "supreme moments" to which mil- 
lions of hearts answer with a reverential Amen? A moment 
in which one may hear — in more than human language, the 
"well done, good and faithful servant"? 

To these questions vast and mysterious Russia alone has 
the answer. One thing seems certain. The mystery of 
Tolstoy and the mystery of Russia are one. As we found 
the Tolstoy cult with its symbol of the Grand Moujik far 
too simple, so the ideal of the simple peasant himself, of 
Holy Russia, with its simple democracy and religion, its 
brotherhood and love, is greatly overdrawn. Both pictures 
leave out the "temperamental nihilism" which so often 
constitutes the Russian answer to the riddle of life. The 
spiritual anarchy of the great "intellectual" is but the 
sublimation, not only of a political anarchy, but of a deeper 
nihilism of which the American people are so largely un- 
aware, — that strange fanaticism of which the Princess 
Radziwill tells, of the sects of the baby killers, the stran- 
glers, andabove all, of the PhiUpowtski, whopreach salvation 
through suicide, and for whom the voluntary death of a 
number of people constitutes a meritorious action. On the 
other hand the simple Christianity of the "great literalist" is 
only the intellectual sublimation of the cult of the non- 
resisting Doukhobor. The Russia of Kerensky has still 
the Russia of Lenine and Artzibashef to reckon with.* 

"In our days what is most useful?" asks a character in 
Tourgeniev's Fathers and Sons. "Negation. We deny," 
is the answer. The spirit that always denies, one may well 
believe, must for a long time still be the dominant force 
in Russia — negation, not only of the traditional forms of 
moral and social life, but even of the meaning, if not the 
will to life itself. Already observers tell of ominous signs 

1 It is interesting to note that this paragraph, with its prediction, was written 
a month or more before Lenine came into power. — Editor. 
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of reaction. An era of free constructive thought will 
(Joubtless come, but the spirit of destruction has still its 
work to do. When that era does come, it will bring with 
it, we may well hope, a new world of which we had not 
dreamed — a world in which old forms and words have lost 
their meaning and many things, at least, have become new. 
All that Russia is and does is vast. If afl&rmation follows 
negation, if the will to life succeeds the will to death, it may 
well mean the resurrection, not only of a nation but of a 
world. Tolstoy is already the hero of a people. He may 
well become the symbol of an age. 
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